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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


(See ante, pp. 61, 101.) 


Til. 
Lapy CATHERINE WHETENALL. 
Lapy CATHERINE WHETENALL travelled with 
her husband from Brussels into Italy in 
1649-50. The journey, a honeymoon trip, 
‘ended tragically. On the return journey 
her ladyship contracted fever at Padua, and 
died there. The Whetenalls were accom- 
panied by Richard Lassels, a Catholic divine 
and an experienced traveller; and, at Lady 
Catherine’s request, a journal was kept 
by him, which is preserved at the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 4217), and has not been 
published. Lassels is best known by his 
interesting and curious ‘ Voyage of Italy,’ 
published in 1670, two years after his death, 
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distinction, with whom he made various jour- 
neys in France, Italy, Flanders, Germany 
and Holland. For further particulars con- 
cerning him see ‘D.N.B." and ‘N. & Q,,’ 
3S. iv. 516. 

From his ‘ Voyageof Italy’ (ii. 433) we 
learn that Lady Catherine was a “‘ daughter 
of the late Earl of Shrewsbury,” and that 
she was buried in the Church of the Ora- 
torians, called the Church of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, at Padua, “in a vault made 
for the nonce covered with a white marble 
stone.’ Her epitaph was written by her 
husband. 

Lady Catherine Whetenall and her husband 
were married at the church of the English 
nuns at Louvain, on Sept. 5, 1649, 
Husband and wife then proceeded to Mechlin, 
which they found to be a neat, level, and well- 
paved town, where was “a great begginage, 
or house of Beggins, woemen liveing together 
without being religious and without vows.” 
They then proceeded to Antwerp, which is 
described as one of the handsomest towns 
in Europe, well fortified egainst attack 
by the “ strong hands of nature, arte, and 
the King of Spayne.”’ The ramparts, planted 
with six rows of high trees, were so broad 
that six coaches could drive on them abreast. 
The travellers visited the great Church of 
Our Lady, with its vast white steeple, seen 
all over the country, the Jesuits’ Church, 
the Imprimery of Plantin, and the Bourse. 
Lassels was much impressed by the fine 
streets, but seems to regret that so much 
of the town should be given over to trade; 
and he had no taste for the national beverage, 
for “ in all this fine towne,” he writes, “‘ the 
best of the people are but Marchands, the 
best of their language but Dutch, and the 
best of their drinke but beere.’’ Ghent 
was reached next. A hundred years before, 
the town had risen against Charles V., and 
in return was forced to pay an indemnity, 
and to send its magistrates with ropes round 
their necks to ask pardon. Now the people 
were kept in order by a castle (citadel), built 
at the back of the town, “‘ like the rodd at 
the back of the child.” Bruges is described 
as an ancient and well-built town, famous 
at that time only for its fat capons—a 
speciality which had been noticed by 
Roger Ascham a hundred years earlier. At 
Nieuport the Governor, Don Antonio Pimen- 
tallis, was visited, and is described as “‘ the 
most civill and sweet behaved man that 
ever I saw of his nation.” Here the tra- 
vellers obtained passes, and having added a 
drummer to their retinue (the country being 


He acted as tutor to several persons of | very unsafe at that time), they proceeded 
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by canal in the direction of Furnes and 
Dunkirk. They certainly ran considerable 
risk. Some Dutchmen, passing that way two 
days later, were robbed and stripped ; and, 
notwithstanding the drummer, it was only 
her ladyship’s undaunted courage which 
prevented a like fate befalling her party. 
She seems to have been a forceful lady, and 
spoke sharply to the rogues, and scorned 
their threats to shoot her and her com- 
panions, so that in the end they abated 
their demands, and, instead of receiving 
six pounds, they departed content with 
** something to drinke.”’ 

From Dunkirk the travellers took ship 
to Calais, but were becalmed, and had to 
board a Holland boat, and spend the 
night there in the company of a boorish 
captain. The next morning one of the 
party waded ashore, and fetched a cart, 
in which they all entered Gravelines in a 
very triumphent manner. On the road 
from Gravelines to Calais the travellers 
encountered twelve soldiers bound thither, 
and, having accepted their offer of an escort, 
found themselves obliged to pay twice as 
much as was strictly due, the ordinary rate 
being 12 pence per man. On parting with 
them Lassels sagely remarks that, having 
discharged one escort, the party was in no 
danger of further brigandage until they met 
another. 

From Calais they proceeded by coach 
to Paris, where they found twice as many 
people as there was room for.* Six days 
later, her ladyship having visited the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Bastille, the 
Bourse, and other buildings and churches, 
they set out by coach for Lyons. At 
Essonnes a visit was paid to the house of 
M. Essolin, whose wonderful water-works 
both surprised and delighted them. From 
a brook close by the water was conveyed 
into the house by means of pipes and cocks, 
and carried into the buttery, the kitchen, 
the chambers, the bathing rooms, and the 
gardens, where it scattered itself into twenty 
*‘knotts or bedds.’’+ At Fontainebleau, in 
the ponds and moat, was a store of huge 





* Lassels does not say where they stayed— 
probably it was in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where most strangers lodged in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Ata later date (1697-8) 
there were between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
strangers in this Faubourg, and thirty-six thousand 
at the commencement of 1699.—J. P. Marana, 
‘ Lettre d’un Sicilien & un de ses amis,’ Paris, 
1883, p. 15. 

+ De ee at length in the ‘ Voyage of Italy,’ 
1670, vol. i. p. 25. 





carps, some said to be over 100 vears old.* 
Eleven days later they reached Lyons.f 
Here her ladyship saw little but a “ great 
towne full of busy people and traffick.” t 

From Lyons they followed the post road 
over Mont Cenis to Turin.§ At Lansle- 
bourg, a town which drove a great trade in 
providing chairs for people crossing the 
mountain, her ladyship and her husbend 
obtained chairs, and were carried over by 
Morans, 

“that is men who have no other trade but to 
carry men in a chaire made for the purnose up 
and downe that hill, fower to every chaire, two 
rest and guide the chaire while the other two 
beare the burthen, they have irons in the midst 
of their shoe soles which hinder themfrom slipping, 
and they are soe used to that trayde that they 
will carry you safe where anybody else would be 
afraid to goe.”’ || 

The rest rode on mules to the top, and then 
dismounted and descended on foot. 

At Turin they found the Duke’s great 
Palace not quite finished. Lassels omits to 
mention in this narrative, but describes in 
his ‘ Voyage of Italy’ (i. 76), the curious 
invention by which the Duchess conveyed 
herself to her bathing- place, which seems 
to have been a kind of primitive lift worked 
by a pulley and swing. From another 
traveller§ we learn that the lift was in the 





= Compare letter of Ed. Browne to his father, 
July ~ 1665 (Sir Thomas 24 gab s ‘ Works,’ 
1836, i. 109): ‘‘ In the fish ponds I saw some of 
the Sionilinal carpes that ever I beheld and which 
followed us when wee whistled.’ See also 
‘ Voyage of Italy,’ 1670, pp. 30-31. 

+ The diligence from Paris to Lyons made the 
journey in five days in 1691 (Furetiére, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire,’ 1691), but in the meantime there had 
been a considerable ‘“‘ speeding up”’ of traffic by 
the introduction under Louis XIV. of coches 
volants.—Babeau, ‘Les Voyageurs en France,’ 
Paris, 1885, p. 11. 

t ‘‘ It stands upon the rivers Saon and Rhone, 
and intercepting all the merchandize of Burgondy, 
Germany and Italy, it licks its fingers notably and 
thrives by it.”—‘ Voyage of Italy, 1670, vol. i. 
p- 33. 

§ ‘‘ The ordinary post route, m—, I think the 
easiest way of all the rest.”’—Jd., 

|| For a representation of one > ol carrying- 
chairs see the frontispiece to Coryat’s ‘ Crudities. 
According to Rd. Symons the charge for carrying 
down on the Italian side in 1649 was 5s. (Rd. 
Symons’s note-books, quoted in Mundy’s‘ Travels ’ 
[Hakluyt Society, 1907], vol. i. p. 114). Edward 
Browne, in 1664, was carried down with much 
confidence and speed, though in rainy weather, 
two leagues in less than two hours.—Letter, 
age 5, 1664 (Sir Thos. Browne’s ‘ Works,’ 1836, 
i. 72). 

{ ‘ Relation de Sebastien Locatelli, ed. A- 
Vautier, Paris, 1905, p. 4. There was a lift, 
probably of the same kind, in the Palais Mazarin 
at Paris. 
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form of a cage, capable of holding one person 
standing upright, by means of which you 
could ascend or descend. The lift itself 
was covered with green velvet, and the ropes 
were made of silk. 

Passing on to Genoa by road, the travellers 
were by no means at their ease. They were 
among people lately ruined by war and in 
great straits, and in a country famous for 
bandits. At the inns folk would come to the 
chamber doors and stand gazing at the 
travellers and their baggage. Their fears 
were already aroused by the story of a 
“ fresh robbery committed att a little towne called 
Altare [which they passed through] by a dozen 
or sixteen bandits, who had murdered and robbed 
some Germaine noblemen passing that way: the 
blood was yett to bee seene upon the place.” 

At Mulisan (Millesimo), which had once 
been a town, but was then in ruins, having 
been recently burnt by the Spanish soldiers, 
they could only find “ halfe an Inne” to 
dine at. Here an escort was obtained, and 
the journey continued to Savona without 
further mishap, the travellers having nothing 
to fear except from their own guards, who 
looked very needy people. 

At Savona they hired a felucca to carry 

them to Genoa. Here they found the town 
made free by the Spanish, but the French and 
Spanish factions very jealous of each other. 
The inhabitants inclined to Spanish fashions 
in their apparel, both men and women, espe- 
cially those of quality, “* broad hatts without 
hat bands, long doubletts, narrow britches, 
girdles with broad buckles, short close shoes,”’ 
being as much in fashion there as in Madrid. 
The ladies of fasnion went bare-headed 
and bare-necked, their guardinfantas* “a 
faddome thicke upon the hippe,” which, 
having been brought there some years before 
from Spain, so pleased the ladies that 
“neither the ugliness of the fashion, nor the 
cumbersomnes of it in Litters, chayres and narrow 
passages, nor the invectivenes of the preachers 
could make them abstaine from it. They looke 
just as if they had a hobby-horse under their 
coates,and two of them in the narrow streetes of 
Genua are able to stop the streetes and make as 
great an embarras as two Loads of hay would 
doe in Paternoster Row.” 
One lady, having a son of 19 condemned to 
death, visited him in prison, and, taking 
him up ‘under her cotes,”” conveyed him to 
safety. 

The travellers were struck by the sumptuous 
buildings and the churches, the Church 





* “ Guardinfantas ’’ Lassels describes in a note 
as “‘ vast great farthingales stickinge out on both 
sides of a woman as farr as shee can reach w*" her 
hands.” 





of the Annunciation, then not finished,. 
passing without contradiction for the 
“* gallantest little Church in Europe.” The 
arena, or quarter where the palaces were 
built along the seashore for half a mile 
together, looked like one great enchanted 
castle. The travellers dared scarce bless 
themselves lest the wonderful vision should 
vanish away. The streets are described as 
too narrow for coaches, only “litters and. 
seddans”’ being used. Strangers were 
much observed, and could not lodge any- 
where without a billet, which had to be 
renewed frequently ; and no one was allowed 
to wear a sword except by licence. 

Ten days later they set out again for Milan, 
with an escort of ten horsemen armed with 
carbines and pistols, and “‘ themselves the 
most famous bandits and rogues of the 
country.” Bologna was reached next, and 
then Florence, where the well-paved streets 
and the Duke’s Palace, not yet finished, 
greatly pleased the travellers. From 
Florence they set out for Rome by way of 
Sienna and Acquependenta, in some trepida- 
tion, as only a week earlier there had been a 
notable outrage on the road, the carrier 
from Genoa having been robbed of 8,000J. 


Rome was reached in safety on Dec. 24, 
in time for the Jubilee celebrations of 1650. 
Her ladyship visited a number of churches, 
and had an audience with the Pope. Three 
days later the Pope’s “ sister-in-law, Donna 
Olympia,” sent her a present of fish, fruit, 
and sweetmeats, “as much as twelve men 
could bear in great silver chaires.”’ A visit 
was also paid to the Jewish synagogue, but 
her ladyship, seeing the men pray without 
kneeling or putting off their hats, went away 
disgusted at their ‘“‘clownish devotion.” 
Strangers were well looked after at Rome 
at this time. Police agents were active, and 
every precaution was taken to prevent their 
being “ couzened.” Should a stranger pur- 
chase a piece of meat, inquiry would 
frequently be made as to how much he paid ; 
and if he had been deceived in the matter 
of weight or price, “‘the buyer has his meat 
for nothing, and the seller forfeits a good 
round sum.’ The inns were carefully 
regulated; and justice, in short, was so 
exact that 
‘the last Prince of Condé being in Rome said 
he wondered exceedingly at one thing, to witt, 
soe many men goe out of theire howses in the 
morning and returne againe to dinnar without 
being imprisoned.” 

The nobility and gentry are described as 
civil and grave, offering no man any affront, 
and not gazing or staring at strangers. 
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‘They appear to have been meticulous in 
the ordering of their households, and could 
tell you to a brick how many bricks they 
had in their chamber floors. 

From Rome the travellers reached Venice 
by way of Loretto and Ancona. At Ferrara 
the inn was so bad, and the room so full of 
bugs,* that her ladyship and her husband 
preferred to sleep in the hayloft; and the 
next day they embarked for Venice. Here 
the gondolas and the fine ladies and gentle- 
men delighted the travellers. Many of the 
ladies wore masks and hats with large 
feathers, but in Lassels’s opinion they overdid 
it with ‘‘ theire painting, theire false haire, 
&c.: there must,” he thinks, “ be much 
Venus in Venice.” Leaving again, they 
returned to Padua, where one of her lady- 
ship’s waiting-women fell ill of the fever. 
Lady Catherine refused to leave her, and, 
falling ill herself, died on July 6, 1650. 

Matcoum LETTS. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN “THE 


THIRTIES.” 


Ir may be of interest to some if I place 
on record the principal children’s books on 
which I was brought up. First there was 
“‘Infantine Knowledge, a spelling-book on 
a popular plan, by the author of the Child’s 
Grammar, &¢c., 4th ed., with numerous 
engravings. London: John Harris, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, 1835.” The copy of 
this book, which afforded primary instruction 
to six of us, but which became sadly dilapi- 
dated in the next generation, is now before 
me. It contains the alphabet, and then 
progressive spelling and reading lessons, 
from “‘ ab, eb, ib,” &c., and ‘‘ An ant, a cat, 
a hat,” &c., to the Church Catechism. The 
latest spelling lessons were words of five 
syllables, but we got beyond these, and 
-could spell ‘‘ in-com-pre-hen-si-bi-li-ty ” as a 
““show-piece.” The later reading lessons 





* Sir John Reresby, who was in Italy in 1667, 
preferred to lie on forms or tables to protect 
nimself from the vermin which swarmed in the 
beds (‘ Travels,’ “‘ Dryden House Memoirs,’’ 89) ; 
while a German merchant, Balthasar Paumgarten, 
who travelled in Italy at the close of the sixteenth 
-century, was reduced to beg lodgings from his 
acquaintance on account of the filthy condition 
-of the inns. Writing to his wife from Bologna, 
he says : ‘‘ Allhie bin ich in des Hans Oesterreichers 
hausz, behilff mich also des bettels soviel kan 
nun damit ich ab den losen welschen wyrtts- 
hausern, inn denen alle bett voller wantzen seind, 
khomme.’’—‘ Briefwechsel Balthasar Paumgarten, 
1582-98,’ Bibliothek des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, 
1895, p. 43. 





are interesting stories about children and 
animals ; conversations between “‘ Mr. Love- 
child” and “ Augustus,”’; and between 
“*Mrs. Primrose” and “ Eliza,’ on various 
subjects, such as numerals, the watch, the 
days of the week, the months, &c.; and 
“Select Poetry,” simple compositions such 
as ‘“‘ How doth the little busy bee,” ‘ The 
Danger of Falsehood,’ &c., followed by 
verses on the kings of England, which 
afforded one’s first knowledge of many 
historical facts, such as the curfew, the death 
of William Rufus by an arrow aimed at a 
deer, and of Henry, the fine scholar, by a 
surfeit of lampreys. I can just remember 
that there was no verse for Queen Victoria, 
and that, when I pointed out the deficiency, 
my father made one, and pasted it in. I 
regret that four pages, including that inser- 
tion, are now lost. But I remember the 
verse, which was 

Since this book was printed, King William has 


‘one 
Without leaving a son to be placed on his throne; 
So Victoria his niece is our Lady and Queen, 

Our Sovereign beloved, and the best we have seen, 
And long may she govern, enjoying her right 

In one re ie eight hundred and thirty eight. 

The ‘ ’Pictures’’ are twenty-four in num- 
ber, corresponding with the letters of the 
alphabet, each occupying a page divided into 
six compartments. Thus Picture I. includes 
acorn, ape, antelope, anchor, arrow, and axe, 
but Picture XXIV. only Zany, Zealander, 
and zebra, with figures and numerals 1-6 
and 7-12, and a large ampersand. We used 
to laugh at the Zany, with his fool’s cap and 
bauble, kicking books about. 

Another of our earliest books was ‘ The 
Peep of Day.’ This has been given away 
or lost, and my recollections of it are not very 
distinct. I think it dealt with elementary 
religious truths, and the leading events 
in the Gospels, described in very simple 
language. 

Then we had ‘Mamma’s Bible Stories,’ 
and a book of other simple stories, which we 
could understand, and which appealed to 
our ordinary perceptions rather than to our 
imaginations; also,a book called ‘ Chick- 
seed without Chickweed,’ of which I remember 
nothing but the title and the green cloth 
cover, and that I overheard it recommended 
to my father by Mr. R. T. Cussons, then a 
bookseller in Hull. The title has ‘‘ stuck” 
ever since. We were not brought up on 
fairy tales, but were not wholly without 
food for the imagination in ‘The House 
that Jack Built,’ ‘ Mother Hubbard and her 
Wonderful Dog,’ ‘The Life and Death of 
Cock Robin,’ and ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
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with crudely coloured but telling Radedions. 
We had also a ‘ Book of Trades,’ uniform 
with these last, each trade described in verse, 
with a woodcut coloured as above. For 
instance, ‘ The Mill’ :— 

Blow, wind, blow, and go mill, go, 

That the miller may grind his corn 

That the baker may take it, and into rolls make it, 
And bring us some hot in the morn. 

This we associated with three windmills 
then daily going within a mile, but now 
extinct, and Mr. Winn, the baker, bringing 
hot rolls for breakfast, well wrapped up in 
green baize, ina large square basket. Alas! 
we never see such “hot rolls ’’ now. 

A little later came ‘ Elements of Practical 
Knowledge,’ in the form of question and 
answer, from which I learned many things 
that I have never forgotten ; and a little later 
still, perhaps, it was that a kind uncle gave 
me ‘ Peter Parley’s Tales about Animals,’ 
published by Thomas Tegg, 7th ed., 1838, 
with really good woodcuts. 
book I got my first ideas of animals with 
which I was not otherwise acquainted. 
The ‘ Tales’ are not stories, but excellent 
descriptions, with anecdotes where they 
would best come in. Thus, under ‘“ The 
Tiger,’ we have not only a most lifelike 
illustration of the prowling beast, but two 
anecdotes, with woodeuts, one of a lady 
having the presence of mind to frighten 
a tiger away by suddenly pushing open her 
umbrella “‘ when he was about to spring.’ 
“The animal,” it seems, “‘ shrunk back in 
fear, and disappeared in the forest, thus 
leaving the affrighted company in safety.” 
We are also told how a tigress that had 
escaped from a menagerie sprang upon the 
horses of the mail coach on Salisbury Plain, 
but was driven off, and afterwards secured. 
The woodcut is very lifelike. There is also 
a striking picture of a leopard about to be 
caught in a trap “ baited” with a mirror. 
Thus we were agreeably led on from the 
lion to the polypes. We formed an early 
acquaintance with some parts of the Bible 
itself, as well as with the Pray er-book, and 
the hy mn-book then used at church. ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ interested me about this time. 

I must not forget to mention that, at a very 
early period, I got to know the successive 
styles of ce ae yl from ‘ Early 
English ” or “‘ Lancet ”’ * Perpendicular.” 
We had Bh of real “ pas, and of the 
earliest forms of tracery, as well as two fine 
windows of “‘ Flowing Decorated,” in the 
church. And in my father’s study, Which 
was our school-room, still hangs a ‘ West 
Elevation of York Minster.’ There I noted 
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“* Geometrical ”’ low po n,* * Flowing ”’ higher” 
up, and “ Perpendicular” at the top. We 
had ‘‘ Saxon” in the church steeple here, 


but I did not make acquaintance with 
‘‘ Norman ”’ till later. 

I was very early interested in both garden 
and wild flowers, and knew many by name. 
Once I picked up a clean sheep’s skull in @ 
field, and took it to my father, who showed 
me the holes where the optic, auditory, and 
olfactory nerves went through to the brain ; ; 
indeed, he taught us to find many “ books,’” 
besides those that were in print, and now, 

Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt and feel, though left alone, 
His being working i in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine. 
*In Memoriam,’ lxxxv. 
J.T. F. 

Winterton, Lines. 

[Some interestin particulars relating to ‘Chick- 
seed ees Chickweed’ are supplied at 11 S. x. 


From this | 366, 418 





INSCRIPTIONS IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH,. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD ROAD. 


AssTRActs of the inscriptions marked with 
an asterisk have already been given in: 
‘A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone (1833),’ 

by Thomas Smith ; but as that work is not 
accessible to every one, and as the compiler: 
does not always give full details, they are 
repeated here. He also gives the names. 
of many persons buried in the adjoining 
cemetery, with the year of burial. Nos. 16: 
and 37, ‘being placed high up in a bad light,. 
I could make nothing of, but the inseription: 
of No. 37, is taken from Mr. Smith’s book. 
He, unfortunately, does not give No. 16.. 
These abstracts were made in July, 1911. 


WEsT SIDE. 


1. John Josiah Holford, Esq., of York Place, 
Portman Square, and Kilgwyn, Carmarthen, 
d. July 29, 1836, a. 71. Jane Margaret, his wife,- 
d. Jan. 6, 1830, a. 61. Four of their children 
and two ‘of their grandchildren, who died in 
infancy, are buried in the same vault. Their 
second son, John J. Holford, jun., R.N., is. 
buried in the Protestant burying-ground in Genoa. 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, a greyhound 
passant; 2 and 3, a lion rampant regardant. 
On an escutcheon of pretence: On a chevron 
between three (lions’?) heads erased, three 
(roses ?). Crest: A greyhound’s head couped. 

2. Susannah Maria, wife of the late Lieut-Col.. 
Flint of the 21st Regiment of Foot, d. Feb. 18,- 
1825, a. 63. Erected by her only surviving son. 
and daughter. 
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3. Benjamin Bond, Esq., d. Mar. 18, 1834, 
-a. 68. Charles John Bond, Esq., son of the above, 
ad. Feb. 19, 1830, a. 24. Wm. Shaw Bond, 
second son of the above Benjamin, d. Nov. 26, 
1867, and is buried at Kensal Green. 

Arms: Ona chevron three roundles, impaling a 
«chevron between three lozenges ermine. 

*4. John Farquhar, Esq., of Fonthill Abbey, 
Wilts, and of this parish, d. July 6, 1826, a. 76. 

Arms: Arg., a lion rampant sable between 
two sinister hands couped in chief gules, at middle 
dase a crescent of the (second?). Crest: an 
eagle rising proper. There is a portrait medallion. 

*5. Augustus Frederick Pieschell, Esq., late of 
Wandsworth Common and of Ballards, Surrey, 
d. Dec. 15, 1822, a. 50. This tablet is placed next 
to that to his departed relative [see 7] by the 
wishes of his surviving mother, brothers, and 
sisters, at Magdeburg, in Germany. 

Arms: A chevron between three wheatsheaves. 
Crest: A demilion rampant holding in dexter 
paw a bunch of wheat. 

6. In memory of Ellen Powell, whose remains 
rest at Kensal Green, and whose husband, 
Richard Powell, is buried near this spot, this 
tablet is erected by her children, Henry, Frederick, 
and Ellen. Born Jan. 21, 1816, d. Feb. 3, 1860. 

*7. Charles Aug. Godfrey Pieschell, Esq., of 
New Norfolk Street, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
d. April 6, 1821, a. 70. His liberal contributions 
during his life to the numerous charitable institu- 
tions of this country, his munificent bequests 
at his death for their support, and the establish- 
ment of an asylum in his native city of Magdeburg 
for the education of poor boys and girls, are 
lasting records of his benevolence. 

8. Mary, dau. of the late Thomas Hall, Esq., 
of Irwin, Jamaica, and wife of Ric. James Law- 
rence, Esq., of Fairfield in the same island, d. 
Jan. 20, 1815, a. 67. The above R. J. Lawrence, 
d. Nov. 8, 1830, a. 85. James, their eldest son, 
d. Sept. 17, 1840, a. 67. Frederick Augustus, 
their fifth son, d. at Carlsbad, Sept. 20, 1840, a. 60. 

*9. Charles Binney, Esq., formerly of Madras, 
Al. Feb. 2, 1822, a. 74. 

Arms: Arg., a bend sable, in sinister chief a 
fleur-de-lis of the second. 

10. William Richardson of Great Portland 
Street, Esq., d. Dec. 19, 1838, a. 84. Ann, his 
wife, d. June 4,1825,a.71. Ann Garner Richard- 
son, one of their grandchildren, d. Nov. 25, 1825, 
a. 16 months. 

*11. Robert Woodmass, Esq., of Montague 
Square, d. Jan. 28, 1820, a. 66. Ann, his wife, 
d. April 8, 1840, a. 70. 

Arms: Sable, a tree uprooted argent between 
two cross-crosslets fitchées or, impaling Sable, a 
fesse chequée (or?) and gules. Crest: a tree 
uprooted vert. 

12. Anne, relict of Patrick Bartlet, Esq., of 
Nottingham Place, d. May 21, 1844, a. 67. 

13. Patrick Bartlet, Esq., formerly of Carriacou, 
West Indies, late of Nottingham Place, d. Aug. 5, 
1830, a. 79. Placed by his stepdaughter. 

*14. Isabella, wife of Patrick Bartlet, Esq., 
d. Feb. 8, 1821, a. 72. Erected by her husband 
and daughter. 

15. Francis Anthony Morris, Esq., of Hyde 
Park Gardens, second son of Charles Morris of 
Portman Square, d. Dec. 8, 1842, a. 50. Erected 
by his widow. 

16. Lieut.-General Sir John Murray and the 
Hon. Dame Anne Elizabeth Cholmley Murray.... 


17. Beneath this chapel is the burial vault of 
Robert and Anne Agnes Gillespie of York Place, 
where rest the remains of their children: Grace 
Elizabeth, d. Feb. 3, 1832, a. 14; Mary Anne, 
d. Dec. 28, 1832, a. 12; Catherine, d. May 19, 
1833, a. 7. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17 Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 





“LA Perovuse.’ (See ante, p. 3.)—-I should 
like to say how much interested I was in 
West’s print illustrating the cutting of the 
Baddeley cake which appeared in the first 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ for this year. That 
chimpanzee from ‘ La Perouse’ in the fore- 
ground had for me quite a pathetic signi- 
ficance. There must have been rivers of 
English tears shed over this play. Nothing 
since its time, save perhaps the ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’ dramas in the Northern States 
about the Secession War period, has ever 
equalled it in this respect. People in Eng- 
land wept over the dark, mysterious fate 
of La Perouse, as they did later over that 
of poor Marie Antoinette herself. His ill- 
starred expedition was so English in in- 
ception and design as to exhibit a palpable 
touch of that truest form of flattery, 
imitation ; and, though at the outset a little 
jealousy may have been felt by us, all this 
was quickly forgotten in the presence of the 
tragedy in which the incident closed. In 
the dark days of Revolutionary horrors 
later, and for years afterwards, the story of 
La Perouse’s abortive voyage of discovery, 
““a noble but unsuccessful effort to turn the 
French mind in a new and better direction,” 
was like a grateful oasis in a horrid waste, 
where wearied memory loved to linger and 
think of what “ might have been.” Even 
Carlyle, in his ‘ French Revolution,’ has a 
sentimental line or two about this brave 
adventurer’s undertaking in the _ hapless 
Louis’s earlier days, which “ also shall not 
prosper”’; and now here, in this cutting of 
Baddeley’s cake, we are reminded once more 





| of it all, and how long the sad incident re- 
;mained a dramatic inspiration for our for- 
bears. One would like to come across a 
| copy of that play in which West’s chimpanzee 
figures. Mona. 


‘Book or Atmanacs.’—The notice of 
Fry’s ‘ Almanacks for Students’ at 11 8. 
xii. 312 suggests the thought that De 
| Morgan’s ‘ Book of Almanacs’ is not now 
| easily accessible. It is an oblong cctavo, 
|published in 1851 by Taylor, Walton & 
| Maberly. It contains 37 almanacs, of which 
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No. 36 contains only fixed days of saints, 
&c., and No. 37 new and full moons; these are 
preceded by tables, and an explanatory in- 
troduction. It is intended (among other 
things) “‘ to enable any one to place before 
himself the almanac of any year of old style, 
or any year of new style from a.pD. 1582 to 
A.D. 2000.” E. H. BRomsy. 
University of Melbourne. 


{A third edition of De Morgan’s ‘Book of 
Almanacs,’ revised by E. J. Norman, appeared in 
1907 (Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes; London, 
Macmillan &.Co.). This retained the oblong form.] 


HIEREMIAS DREXELIUS: HIS TRANSLA- 
tor’s Worps.—In ‘“‘ The Angel - Guardian’s 
Clock Translated out of latin into English At 
Rouen of the impression of Nicolas Courant in 
the streete of the poterne neere to the Pallace,” 
which on p. 21 bears the date in the words : 
‘“*Monachium, Michelmasday 1621. Yours in 
Christ Iesus. Hier. Drex.,”’ the word-booker 
observes these sixteen expressions :— 

Bankel-maker, p. 223....these cup-bearers, and 
as it were banket-makers of God came to couer a 
table before their Lord. 

Bounder, 70. 'She bounders ot his lite are 
appointed. 

Courtry-soile, 222....let it not be troublesome 
to thee, to change thy country-soile for banish- 
ment. 

Ferveniness, 192....and temper the coldnesse 
of our prayers, with the fire and feruentnesse of 
theirs. 

Hart-feeling, 174....and beheld it with teares 
in his eies, and a hart-feeling of the case. 

Glewie, 182....and retaines, as though it had 
glewie hands. 

Hungerly, 185. And while we greedily harken 
to a musicall consort, and our eares listen hungerly 
after it. 

Impoure, 264. Behold these heauenly Princes do 
alter a sort impoure themselues. 

Malice, 119....yet with all this if thou malice 
but euen one creature, thou hast giuen nothing. 

May-game, 85....what a play and May-game 
is any thing which is said to be in this world ! 

Oppugner, 275....a disenherited heyre of 
heauen, and an oppugner of the celestiall Spirits 
and Saints. 

Overbathe, 224. For when our Lorp at mount 
Oliuet, euen before his Crosse and whippes, was 
all ouerbathed with a sweat of bloud. 

Submisse, 264....they became more submisse 
atter their Lord had humbled himself so low. 

Swag, 270....his iawes began to drie....his 
armes to swagyg. 

_ Syndon, 225....they shew his syndon, and the 
linnen, wherein he had bene wound. 

Table-book, 274....who iust as thy Angel- 
guardian keepes account of thy good deedes, so 
doth he enter into his table-bookes, what thou 
dost, in swearing or forswearing. 


“Country” is here used in the sense of 
*“ native.” 

The ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ quotes “ impoor” 
only once, and that from the year 1613. 





Drexelius fills so much space in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum that it would 
be interesting to learn who translated his 
‘Clock’ into English. 

Epwarp 8. DopcGson. 

The Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 


““Hic.”—In the recent hearing of the 
Ferrars peerage claim on the part of the 
Council of Privileges, the learned counsel 
declared that he was unable to say what the 
word ‘‘ Hic’’ meant placed opposite names 
of peers in the Parliamentary Roll. It 
may be worth recording that this word is 
an abbreviation of ‘* Hiccius,” meaning 
‘here’ or “ at this place.” 

The words ‘‘ Parliamentary Pawn,” used 
in connexion with records of writs, also 
came in the same case. I cannot find any 
instances of this ; would the word ‘‘ pawn” 
here mean ‘“ pledged ”’ ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Currency Notes.—As the fortunate 
possessor of a ten-shilling note may I make 
a note of it? It bears the curious and 
comforting words, ‘‘ Ten shilling Currency 
Notes are Legal Tender for the payment of 
any amount.” One-pound notes are to the 
same effect; but why spend a sovereign 
when ten shillings will do? Is not this a 
new way to pay old debts ? Lucis. 


TAVERN Signs: Kine Joun.—Amongst 
the many public-house and hotel signs, I 
have only once come across King John, and 
by a coincidence or intention it is situated 
not far from Denver (Norfolk), and between 
it and the Wash. The house is reported to 
be a very old one, and to have borne the 
name “for centuries.” This I can neither 
confirm nor deny. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 


AtBuM LINES By JAMES SHERIDAN 
KNow.es.—James Sheridan Knowles and 
his wife spent nine weeks at Trefriw, 
Carnarvonshire, in the spring of 1846. Ere 
leaving, the dramatist was constrained to 
pen the following lines in a lady’s album. 
As I am unaware they have appeared in 
print, I have pleasure in quoting them :— 

Love AT First SIGHT. 

Love is not a plant that grows in the dull earth ! 
Springs by the calendar! must wait for sun, 
For rain! matures by parts—must take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow! It owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed ! 
You look for it and see it not, and lo! 
E’en while you look the peerless flower is up 
Consummate in the birth ! 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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®ueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SynopaL Statutes oF BisHop Fuk 
Basset or Lonpon.—-A friend lately brought 
me a small quarto parchment volume, much 
battered, mutilated, and injured, asking for 
some information as to its contents. It was 
clearly a thirteenth-century MS. in three 
different handwritings, and could be gener- 
ally described as a commonplace book of 
theological topics. A closer examination 
showed me that among its contents are two 
sets of statutes ascribed to F. Bishop of 
London. The only person whom this date 
will fit is Fulk Basset (1242-59), and internal 
evidence shows that they must have been 
promulgated not earlier than 1250. With 
my friend’s consent I have transcribed all 
that now remains of two very interesting 
documents, which 1 hope the Canterbury 
and York Society may consent to print ; but, 
unfortunately, there is a large gap—four 
pages, I believe—in the second document, 
and I should be glad to ascertain whether 
any other copy is known, so that, if possible, 
the portion missing may be supplied. 
Wilkins, whose ‘Concilia’ contains many 
sets of statutes and constitutions, knows not 
these, nor can I trace any mention of them 
elsewhere. Still, as the Bishop’s final order 
was that the archdeacons were to supply 
copies to the rural deans, who were to instruct 
the rectors, vicars, and chaplains of the 
diocese in their contents, many copies must 
have been made, and some perhaps besides 
this mutilated one may be extant. I 
should be very grateful for information 
which might enable me to supply this sad 
hiatus. Crecu. DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Where 
may lines be found which begin :— 

Poor sinners below, acquainted with woe, 

How heavily once with our loads did we go! 
Who was the author? They are quoted ina 
sermon delivered in London, 1796, by John 
Pawson, minister of the Gospel. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


THE Romans In KEntT.—What are the 
best authorities (in English) to consult as 
to the Romans in Kent, their towns, roads, 
&e. ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





Wittiam Duntar.—I am _ preparing a. 
dissertation .at Columbia University on 
William Dunlap. At present I am investi- 
gating the material in the various libraries 
of New York City. If any of your readers 
can refer me to other material, such as 
diaries, letters, and manuscripts, or to any 
source of information, I shall be glad to 
have them communicate with me. 

O. S. Coan. 

419 West 118th Street, New York City. 


York Minster: REticious DANCES.— 
Can any reader kindly refer me to any 
account of the religious dances formerly 
celebrated in York Minster, and state when. 
they were discontinued ? 

GEORGE AUSTEN, 
Chancellor of York Minster.. 


WarrREN Hastrncs.—At what places did 
he reside in England while his trial was 
pending ? Cc. P. M. 


MarBLe Bust By CHANTREY OF SIR 
ISAMBARD BruNEL.—Where is this to be 
found now, and at what date was it exe- 
cuted ? Cc. P. M. 


NEWCOME’s ScHOOL, HACKNEY, AND LORD 
CHANCELLORS HARDWICKE.-—Local histories 
contain but the briefest of references to this 
one-time celebrated school, the two Hoadlys 
being the only names of notable pupils given. 

In a volume of matter relating to plays 
performed at the school I find a note, which 
I quote in full below, evidently written in 
reply to a query addressed to some one by 
the Rev. James Plumptre, a former pupil at 
the school :— 

Hackney (NEWCOME’s) SCHOOL. 

Girls’ School, by Mrs. Salmon. 

Mr. Samuel Morland. 

Mr. Henry Newcome, son of Peter Neweome, Vicar 
of Hackney, &c., married Miss Morland, 1714, 
died October 23rd, 1756. 

Mr. Peter Newcome, resigned 1765 to his brother. 

Mr. Henry Newcome, resigned 1789. 

Mr. Richard Newcome. 

Local tradition says that Samuel Mor- 
land’s School was in Hackney, but in the 
article in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ on the first Earl of Hardwicke 
it is said that this Lord Chancellor was 
educated at Samuel Morland’s School in 
Bethnal Green. That several members of 
the Yorke family, including the other Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, were educated at 
Newcome’s School, as were Henry Cavendish, 
the natural philosopher, and the fifth Duke 
of Devonshire, there is no doubt whatever. 
What is at present lacking is data showing 
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the situation and continuity of the school 
or schools known as Miss Salmon’s (at which 
“The Matchless Orinda’’ was educated), 
Samuel Morland’s, and the Hackney School 
under the head-masterships of the several 
Newcomes. 

If any readers possess information bearing 
on the point in question, I should be glad if 
they would communicate the same, either to 
‘N. & Q.’ or to me direct. Information 
about pupils of Neweome’s School, the 
records of which are unfortunately lost, will 
be equally welcome. 

Neweome’s School apparently became 
defunct when the building was demolished 
early in the nineteenth century, in order to 
secure a site of the required size for the 
London Orphan Asylum, part of the latter 
building being now known as the Congress 
Hall of the Salvation Army. 

T. AtpRED Chief Librarian. 

Hackney Public Libraries. 


Sir DonALD STEWART’S AFGHAN ADVEN- 
TURE.—-A reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement of Jan. 20 says “ there are good 
military authorities’? who hold that Sir 
Donald Stewart’s march from Kandahar to 
Kabul was ‘“‘ more memorable” than Lord 
Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
though the “latter dwells in all men’s 
memories, whereas the former is well-nigh 
forgotten.”” The late Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith is cited as one of these ‘‘ good military 
authorities.’” Who are the others ? 

J. M. Buttocs. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPsS: “ LucIFER” MatTcH 
Factories.—I should be glad if any 
medica] correspondent could refer me to any 
recent publications giving the latest avail- 
able data as to the prevalence of chimney- 
sweeps’ cancer among chimney-sweeps, and 
as to sickness and mortality among the 
manufacturing hands in lucifer match 
factories. Can it be shown that the latter 
has now been overcome ? R. K. H. 


THE Mass: a Famous ENGLISHMAN’S 
CHANGE oF ViEw.—Can you indicate in 
what author’s writings may be found an 
assertion, concerning some one famous in 
English literature, to the effect that, when 
sojourning abroad, he thought at first with 
surprise and scorn of the congregations 
assisting at Mass—-“‘ to see a priest bow and 
wipe a cup ’—but that after a time observa- 
tion and experience led him to realize that 
there is much more than that to be found in 





the Blessed Sacrament ? I have a notion 

that Carlyle was the person referred to, but 

I am now unable to locate the passage, as a 

long time has passed since it came under my 

eye, and my memory serves me but im- 

perfectly. J. FRANK BUXTON, 
21 Farndon Road, Oxford. 


THE EIGHTEEN SEVENTIES: ‘ PINAFORE’ 
AND TENNIS.—What was the date of the 
production of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ by Gilbert 
and Sullivan? My recollection is that it 
appeared about 1878, but Madame de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone, in her book ‘ In 
the Courts of Memory,’ speaks (p. 374) of 
having sung “some of the songs from the 
‘ Pinafore,’”’ on board a German man-of-war 
lying at Cuba in the spring of 1873. 

Also, when was lawn tennis first played ? 
I think it was about 1877, but the same lady 
mentions (p. 384) ‘‘ tennis, @ new game,” as 
being played at Johannisberg by Prince 
Metternich in July, 1874. 

‘In the Courts of Memory’ consists of 
““contemporary letters,” and the extracts 
referred to occur, the one in a letter written 
from Cuba in 1873, and the other in a letter 
written from Germany in July, 1874. 

E. M. MAcPHAIL. 

Madras, 


‘TERRA RODATA.’—Isaac Taylor, in his 
‘Words and Places’ (p. 329 of the 1885 
edition), defines the word “ royd,” so well 
known to students of West Yorkshire place- 
names, as “land that has been ridded of 
trees,” and states that it is represented in 
Low Latin by terra rodata. I have consulted 
Ducange and Spelman, and gone through 
several collections of ancient charters, but 
so far have not had the good fortune to come 
across the expression. I believe that it 
must occur somewhere, otherwise Isaac 
Taylor would not have quoted it. I should 
be much obliged to any of your readers who 
would furnish me with a reference to some 
passage in which the expression is to be 


found. C. J. BATTERSBY. 
Sheffield. 
‘* PEDESTRES.’’—What is known of the 


author of “A Pedestrian Tour of Thirteen 
Hundred and Forty-Seven Miles through 
England and Wales, by Pedestres and Sir 
Clavileno Woodenpeg, Knight of Snowdon,” 
2 vols. (Saunders & Otley, 1836)? The 
book is a whimsical and learned narrative of 
a journey supposed to be taken by a man 
with a wooden leg and a walking-stick. 
ARTHUR BoweEs. 
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“* Hackney.’’—When the letter H section 
of the ‘New English Dictionary’ went to 
press I do not know, but it must have been 
some little time ago. It is there stated 
that the origin and meaning of the word 
““ Hackney ”’ are still unknown. 

Has any light been thrown on the subject 
since then ? Wittiam Mar. 


THE “ Fry”: THE ‘‘ Hackney.’’—I under- 
stand that a “ fly,” the vehicle, is the same 
as a “‘ four-wheeler,”’ but several good books 
of reference do not enable me to decide the 
matter, e.g., the ‘Concise Oxford Dict.’ says 
it is a “ one-horse hackney-carriage,” but 
forgets te define “ hackney-carriage.”’ 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


FEMALE NOVELISTS. (See ante, p. 111.)— 
1. Can any readers give me information 
concerning the Mrs. Barnby who published 
novels in 1803, 1804, and 1808? The -first 
was a translation from the French called 
*‘Kerwald Castle; or, the Memoirs of the 
Marquis de Solanges,’ but the others are un- 
known to me. Who was her husband ? 

2. Who was the husband of Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett, the novelist, who died in 1808 (cf. 
European Magazine, liii. 156) ? Is it possible 
to learn her age at death? Does either of 
these particulars appear in Miss Matilda 
Betham’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of the 
Celebrated Women,’ 1804 ? E. C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain further informa- 
tion about the persons hereafter named : 
(1) Christian Hooper, who was admitted to 
Westminster School in Jan., 1741/2, aged 
12; (2) William Hooper, admitted June 27, 
1785 ; (3) William Ernest Anderson Hooper, 
admitted Jan. 27, 1858; (4) Edward Hope, 
who matriculated at Oxford from Ch. Ch., 
Aug. 22, 1661, aged 19; (5) John Horden of 
Ch. Ch., Oxon, M.A., who was appointed 
Rector of Niton in the Isle of Wight, Feb. 1, 
1578; and (6) Thomas Horne, Canoneer 
Student of Ch. Ch., who graduated M.A. at 
Oxford, 1731. G:F. RB: 


Louisa Parr.-—-I am wondering whether 
any of your readers know where Mrs. Louisa 
Parr, the novelist, was buried, what her age 
was at death, or where she was born? She 
lived and died at 18 Upper Phillimore Place, 
Kensington, her death occurring on Nov. 2, 
1903. F. A. Cox, Librarian. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

RatpH LAMBERT, BISHOP OF MEATH 
1726-31.—To what family did this prelate 
belong, and what were the arms of that 
family ? Dao dD, 
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‘Lines To A Warcu.’—Until about 
twenty years ago I had had in my possession 
for many years, inside the cover of an old 
watch, a round piece of fine silk on which 
had been stamped a verse entitled as above. 
As well as I can remember, the lines ran as 
follows :— 

LinEs To aA WATCH. 
Could but our (actions?) (conduct?) work (?) like 
this machine, 
Not urged by passion nor delayed by spleen, 
But, true to Nature’s (?) regulating rower, 
By virtuous acts (?) distinguish (?) every hour ; 
Then life (?) would —— (?) follow as (it?) (they ?) 
ought 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought, 
Sweet health (?) : . . . (2) ore, 
And endless joys when time shall be no more. 

I am not sure about the words that I have 
queried, and I may be wrong as to some 
others. Can and will any reader set me 
right, and, if possible, name the author of 
the verse? I lost the piece of silk some 
years ago. It was then over a hundred years 
old. BERNARD O’CONNOR. 

14 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


P. B., TRANSLATOR OF MiInuctus FELIxX.— 
T should be glad to know the name of P. B., 
whose translation of the only work of 
Minucius and of Tertullian’s ‘ Apology’ (in 
one small volume) was “printed for B. 
Barker, at the White Hart, and C. King, at 
the Judges-Head, both in Westminster Hall, 
1708.” The book does not appear in the 
British Museum Catalogue; nor is it men- 
tioned in the very elaborate bibliographical 
list of editions, translations, and criticisms 
that is prefixed to J. P. Waltzing’s 1903 
edition of Minucius. The Preface begins 
thus :— 

‘Tt is thought necessary to acquaint the Readef, 
that the Translator of these Excellent Tracts, is a 
Gentleman of Condition, and not a Mercenary Pen, 
He conceals his name, and therefore hopes for no 
reward ; not so much asa barren Praise: Nor can 
he hope for any, who goes out of’the road, and en- 
tertains none of the prevailing Passions of the age.” 
That is all that P. B. has to say about him- 
self: it is almost as much as is known of 
Minucius. His easy style, and his rather 
careless scholarship, which often takes refuge 
in paraphrase, certainly do suggest “a 
gentleman of condition.”’ But who was he ? 

B. B. 


A NOVEL OF THE SEVENTIES WANTED.— 
I am anxious to discover the name and 
author of a novel published in the seventies— 
I fancy in one of the monthly magazines, 
but of this I am not certain. 

It dealt with two cousins both named 
Marguerite, but one called Daisy. The hero 
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proposes, and is accepted by No. 1 by | 


mistake. She goes abroad and is supposed 
to be drowned. He marries Marguerite 
No. 2, and then No. 1 turns up again, 
fike Enoch Arden. The man, I fancy, was a 
journalist, and lived on Notting Hill. 

Can any one identify the story by this 
slight sketch ? Witi1aM BULt. 

3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


“ Buicuty.’”’—What is the origin of this 
word as a synonym for England ? It is used 
commonly by our forces in France. One 
poem I have recently seen begins :— 

Oh, send me back to Blighty. 
Is it derived from an Indian word ? 

Is there a list of words and phrases of the 
strange language that has grown up at the 
front? It is a sort of lingua franca between 
the English soldiers and the French in- 
habitants. I am told that it is even spoken 
between the French themselves at times. 
Two examples are “‘ Bombardier Fritz” for 
““ pommes de terre frites,” and “‘ Rude boys ” 
for “‘ Rue du Bois.” 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


* Burp.’’—What is the meaning and 
derivation of this word used as a prefix to a 
woman’s name in old ballads ? 

H. T. Barker. 

Ludlow. 

[Of obscure origin, says the ‘N.E.D.,’ and identi- 
fied variously with ‘“‘bird’’ and with ‘‘ bride.”’ 
Neither is satisfactory—the latter somewhat the 
more likely. It is foundin Layamon ; subsequently 
in Northern writers for the most part. ] 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD.—Tvyerman, in his 
“Life’ (i, 505 n.) of Whitefield, refers 
to ‘‘ Oliphant’s ‘ Whitefield,’ Edinburgh, 
1826.” 1 have failed to find any mention 
of this in the usual books of reference ; 
apparently it is not in the British Museum, 
and inquiry has been made in Edinburgh 
without result. Whitefield’s Journals were 
reprinted as one of the series entitled 
“ Autobiography,’ and the volume con- 
taining these is dated 1826, but there is no 
indication as to the editor. Reference to 
any source mentioning. this life by Oliphant 
will oblige. ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


AutswortsH, Artist.—Is anything known 
of an artist named Allsworth, of Camden 
Town ? I possess three portraits in oils by 
him of the Rev. Ralph Price of Lyminge, 
Kent, his wife, and Charles Price, Esq., of 
Canon Gate, Hythe, signed and dated 
Allsworth, Camden Town, 1854. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 
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Replies. 


MARIA THE JEWESS. 
(12 S. i. 70.) 


THE principal book in which information as 
to this character is found is Ferdinand 
Hoefer’s * Histoire de la Chimie,’ vol. i. 
pp. 282-4, Paris, 1866. The details given by 
Hoefer in his judicious and profound work 
have been epitomized in a paragraph in Prof. 
John Ferguson’s ‘Bibliotheca Chemica,’ 
Glasgow, 1906, vol. ii. p. 78, a most valuable 
bibliographical book. 

By some Maria, or Maria Prophetissa, is 
identified with Miriam, the sister of Moses ; 
but by others she is described as a Jewess 
who was trained in Egypt, was skilled in all 
learning, and, together with Pammenes, was 
found in the Temple of Memphis by Demo- 
critus. Pammenes revealed the mysteries 
of alchemy too freely, but Democritus and 
Maria concealed the processes, and thereby 
gained renown. Maria gets the credit of 
having invented or introduced the use of the 
water bath, which is known as the “‘ Balneum 
Marie ”’ or “‘ Bain Marie.’ Maria is quoted 
as an authority by Stephanus Alexandrinus. 

There are various obscure and scarce 
books which deal further with Maria the 
Jewess. One of the chief collections of 
standard early alchemical authors is the 
* Artis Aurifere,’ Basel, 1610. The reference 


to Maria is in vol. i. p. 205. Hermann 
Fictuld’s ‘ Probier-Stein, 1753, p. 112, 
identifies her with Moses’s sister. Fictuld’s 


book sets out to be a series of biographies of 
true and false alchemists, but it is an un- 
reliable work. 

Other books which may be referred to are 
Pizimentius, ‘ Democritus Abderita de Arte 
Magna,’ 1573, p. 59; Borel, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Chemica, 1654, p. 154; L. Dufresnoy, 
‘Histoire de la Philosophie Hermétique,’ 
1742, vol. i. pp. 26, 460; vol. iii. pp. 11, 12, 
17, 37, 44, 45; and Schmieder, ‘ Geschichte 
der Alchemie,’ 1832, pp. 48-50. In Kopp’s 
two books, (1) ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Chemie,’ 1869, and (2) ‘ Die Alechemie,’ 1886, 
will be found further references, and also an 
exhaustive discussion of all that has been 
said of Democritus in this connexion. For 
details of editions of Democritus, see Prof. 
Ferguson’s papers in the Proceedings of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Kopp 
considers the inclusion of Maria among the 
alchemists as by no means modern. 
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The full passage from Hoefer’s book 
(‘ Histoire de Ja Chimie *), which is epitomized 
above, is so valuable and so much to the 
point that I beg permission to quote it :— 


‘* Nous ‘n’avons aucun renseignement certain 
sur la vie et les travaux de Marie la Juive, dont 
le nom se rencontre si souvent dans les écrits 
alchimiques. 

‘** Georges Fo ern historien du VIIIe siécle, 
dit, dans sa‘ Chronique,’ que Démocrite d’Abdére, 
dont nous venons de parler, fut initié par Ostane 
dans le temple de Memphis avec d’autres prétres 
et philosophes, parmi lesquels se trouvait aussi 
Marie, savante juive, et Pamméne.—Si ce té- 
moignage est vrai, Marie était contemporaine de 
Démocrite et de Zosime. Mais comme Synésius, 
le commentateur de Démocrite, nous apprend, dans 
le passage rapporté plus haut,* que Démocrite 
fut initié dans le temple de Memphis, en com- 
pagnie avec des prétres de l’Egypte, et qu’il ne fait 
aucune mention de Marie ni de Pamméne, le 
témoignage de Syncelle, qui n’a fait d’ailleurs que 
copier Synésius, a l'exception de ces mots : parmi 
lesquels se trouvait aussi Marie, &c., perd beaucoup 
de son autorité. 

“Quant A l’opinion que Marie la Juive était 
sceur de Moise, il faut la mettre au nombre de ces 
fables qui attribuent au roi Salomon et a Alexandre 
le Grand les traités sur la pierre philosophale 
qui portent leurs noms. tf 

“En parcourant les fragments de Marie, 
conservés dans les manuscrits qui traitent de 
Part sacré, nous avons pu constater que tous ces 
prétendus écrits de Marie ne sont que des eztraits 
faits par un philosophe chrétien anonyme. D’ail- 
leurs aucun des philosophes de l'art sacré ne fait 
mention des écrits de Marie sur la pierre philoso- 
phale. Le fragment de Zosime (p. 270), qui 
rapporte une parole de Marie, est un extrait fait 
par ce méme philosophe chrétien. 

“En songeant aux péripéties de cette grande 
lutte entre les philosophes paiens et les néophytes 
chrétiens, lutte dans laquelle chaque partie se 
reprochait des emprunts réciproques, on est porté 
& se demander si le nom de Marie n’aurait pas 
été mis en avant par quelque chrétien, pour 
opposer au nom sacré d’Isis, la vierge des 
astrologues et la source divine des connaissances 
naturelles, et particuliérement de Ilart sacré, 
selon les croyances égyptiennes.—C’est une con- 
jecture que nous livrons aux méditations des 
érudits. Voici l'un des Extraits du philosophe 
chrétien anonyme t :—‘ Intervertis la nature, et 
tu trouveras ce que tu cherches. II existe deux 





* Voy. p. 277 [of Hoefer’s book].”’ 

+ ‘‘ Excerpta ex interlocutione Marie prophet- 
isse sororis Moysis et Aaronis, habita cum 
aliquo philosopho dicto Aros, de excellentissimo 
opere trium horarum (‘ Theat. Chim.,’ t. vi. p. 479). 
Ce dialogue est reproduit dans ‘ Artis aurifere, 
quam Chemiam vocant’ (Bale, 1610), sous le 
titre: ‘Practica Marie prophetisse in artem 
alchimicam.’—L’auteur pseudonyme dédaigna la 
chronologie, car il fait parler la sceur de Moise de la 
philosophie des stoiciens.”’ 

t “*Manuscrit 2251. ‘ Discours de la trés- 
savante Marie sur la pierre philosophale.’ Ce 
discours n’est qu’un chapitre du ‘Traité du 
philosophe chrétien.’ ”’ 
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combinaisons: l'une appartient a Ilaction de . 


blanchir, autre a l’action de jaunir. I) existe 
aussi deux actions de blanchir et deux actions 
de jaunir: l'une se fait par la trituration, l'autre 
par la calcination. On ne triture saintement, 
avec simplicité, que dans la maison sacrée; la 
sopére la dissolution et le ag Combinez 
ensemble, dit Marie, le male et la femelle, et vous. 
trouverez ce que vous cherchez. Ne vous 
inqui¢tez pas de savoir si I’ceuvre est de feu. Les 
deux combinaisons portent beaucoup de noms, 
comme eau de saumure, eau divine incorruptible,. 
eau de vinaigre, eau de l’acide du sel marin, de 
Vhuile de ricin, du raifort et du baume; on 
Pappelle encore eau de lait d’une femme accouchée 
d’un enfant male, eau de lait d’une vache noire, 
eau d’urine d’une jeune vache ou d’une brebis, 
ou d’un dne, eau de chaux vive, de marbre, de 
tartre, de sandaraque, d’alun schisteux, de nitre, 
de lait d’fnesse, de chévre, de cendres de chaux ; 
eau de cendres, de miel et d’oxymel, de fleurs. 
d’arctium, de saphir, &c. Les vases ou les 
instruments destinés 4 ces combinaisons doivent 
étre de verre. Il faut se garder de remuer le 
mélange avec les mains; car le mercure est 
mortel, ainsi que l’or quis’y trouve corrompu.’ ’’— 
Hoefer’s ‘ Histoire de la Chimie,’ Paris, 1866, 
pp. 282-4. 

In the scientific world the discovery of 
hydrochloric acid is attributed to J. R. 
Glauber about 1648. Priestley was the first 
to isolate it in the gaseous condition, and Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1810 showed that it 
contained hydrogen and chlorine only. Up 
to that time it had been considered to 
contain oxygen. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 





QuEEN ANNE’S THREE REAtMs (12 §. i. 
91).—Why should not the three realms be 
England, Scotland, and Ireland? Before the 
accession of Charles II. the sovereign was 
styled on the Great Seal King (or Queen) of 
England, Seotland, France, and_ Ireland. 
Afterwards Great Britain was substituted 
for England and Scotland. 

In John Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present State 
of Great-Britain,’ 1708, p. 68, we 
‘Her Majesty now Reigning is, Anne, by 
the Grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Queen.” 

Lower down she is described as ‘‘ from the 
Union of England and Scotland the 6th 
Sovereign Prince of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

Is it not a common practice now to speak 
of the three kingdoms ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


May one not supplement this question by 
asking : What were King James I.’s “ three 
kingdoms ”’ when he reproached the fly for 
entering his royal eye ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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After the Act of Union in 1707, Queen 
Anne’s three realms were, undoubtedly, 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland. ‘The 
Rape of the Lock,’ ‘an _heroi-comical 
poem,” was published in 1712. Another 
line of Pope’s, 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nose, 
was the subject of a little conversation 
between Boswell and Johnson just after they 
had left the house of Lord Monboddo 
(Hebrides, Aug. 21) :— 

““T objected to the last phrase, as being low.— 
Johnson : ‘Sir, it is intended to be low : it is satire. 
The expression is debased to debase the cha- 
racter. 

Perhaps the answer to TRIN. COLL., 
CaMB.’s query might be: The word “ obey ”’ 
is intended to be hyperbolical ; it is an heroi- 
comical poem. The expression is satirical 
to satirize the shadowy claim to the crown 
of France. B. B. 


In spite of the facts that ‘ The Rape of the 
Lock’ appeared in its first form in the 
‘ Miscellanies ’ published by Lintot in 1712, 
and that the Parliamentary union between 
England and Scotland was achieved in 1707, 
I think there can be little doubt that Pope 
alludes to the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Treland in this line. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


This expression means England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. On p. 38 of vol. iv of that 
interesting novel ‘The History of Two 
Orphans,’ by William Toldervy (London, 
1756), your correspondent will read : “ (for 
he had been cured of that cursed distemper 
gaming, in the very gay kingdom of Jreland).”’ 
Until the end of the eighteenth century such 
a term would be usual. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


THE Two Rynopres, co. DurHAM (12 S. i. 
49, 98).—I am afraid I did not make the 
query about the two Ryhopes as clear as it 
ought to have been. 

Durham historians quote two Ryhopes as 
forming part of King Atheistan’s grant, yet 
describe the two places as one. 

Stranger still, Bishop Pudsey’s ‘ Survey’ 
of the county, some two hundred years later 
than Athelstan, refers to one Ryhope, yet 
mention is made of the two Birdens and 
Tunstall. 

Do any of your readers agree that one of 
these Saxon tuns was one of the two 
Ryhopes, or can they account for their not 
being included in the Athelstan grant ? 

A. E. OvUGHTRED. 


STicK1ING-PLASTER Portraits (12 8S. i. 
109).—We possess several silhouettes of 
ancestors, but they do not appear to have 
been cut out in black court-plaster. Cer- 
tainly the artist who deftly executed one’s 
portrait at the old “‘ Polytechnic ” in Regent 
Street, say fifty years ago, did not employ 
that method. Maybe Thackeray used the- 
expression in a playful fashion. 
CrciL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


I recollect small square photographs, a 
little larger than an ordinary postage stamp, 
with adhesive gum at the back of them, being 
in use in Norwich about fifty years ago. It 
was the custom with some people at that 
time to affix the photograph to the end of a 
letter, instead of a signature, and I saw such 
a letter only a year or so ago. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME.. 

10 Essex Street, Norwich. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL: Busino (12 S. 1. 62).— 
I beg to correct a slight error here. There is 
no canton of Rapperschwyl, nor was there 
ever one. At the time referred to Rap- 
perschwy!] was a ‘“‘ Schirmort ”’ (Protectorate),. 
together with Gersau and Engelberg. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 








‘OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEFENCE OF 
Great Brirain’ (12 8S. i. 90).—‘' A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816, has :— . 

**Glenie, James, Esq., M.A., F.RS., formerly 
an officer in the Royal Artillery and Enginecrs.. 
This gentleman, a native of Scotland, born about 
1747, is one of the ablest mathematicians of the 
present day, and is said to have put to rest, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society in 1811, the 
long celebrated problem respecting the uadrature: 
of the circle, the impossibility of which he there 
demonstrated. He is the author of some papers 
in the Phil. Trans., and of the following works = 
‘ History of Gunnery,’ 8vo, 1776 ; * The Doctrine 
of Universal Comparison and General Proportion, 
4to, 1789; *The Antecedental Calculus, or 
Geometrical Method of Reasoning without any 
consideration of motion or velocity, applicable 
te every purpose to which fluxions have been 
or can be applied,’ 4to, 1793 ; ‘ Observations on 
Construction,’ 8vo, 1793; ‘Observations on the 
Defence of Great Britain and its Principal Dock- 
yards,’ 8vo, 1807.” 


W. B. H. 


The only details I can add to those already 
known are that the above book by James. 
Glenie was published in London and is 
8vo in size. It is mentioned in ‘ D.N.B,’ 
and Watt’s * Bibliotheca Britannica.’ 





Castle Eden. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Foik-Lore at SEA (12 S. i. 66).-—It would 
not be courteous to disregard Y. T.’s appeal, 
though, much to my regret, I am unable to 
give any certain clue to the mysteries which 
he desires to penetrate. I am a ’prentice, 
and can only guess out of my crudeness. A 
master of folk-lore conjectures with circum- 
stance, and supports his surmises by ap- 
parent testimony from far-off centuries, 
from divers peoples, from east, west, north, 
and south. All that gives confidence to his 
readers; and yet there is no manner of 
certainty. 

I think it would be a thing to wonder at 
if the seas and all that in them is—‘‘ the 
tinnimies’’ which the inland old woman 
wished to see—had not evoked superstitions, 
and if those who braved the waves for liveli- 
hood had not had rules of etiquette which 
might give none occasion to the powers, 
chiefly malign, who were masters of their 
fate. Ashore they would be careful to 
observe all signs vouchsafed to betoken 
coming ill-luck. An inverted loaf of bread, 
an overturned bowl—how could anything 
or anybody foreshow more plainly an upset 
boat ? If a hare, wherein a witch was so 
often incorporate—a pig, reminiscent of the 
bevy which had perished in the Galilean 
Sea—crossed their path as they went to 
embark, what wonder the fishermen drew 
back at the warning? The parson was, 
perhaps, a man like unto Jonah, who was 

etter overboard; and the woman might 
have an evil eye, if she were not actually a 
witch. It is always well to be on the safe 
side. 

Rabbits, which are of the same family as 
hares, must suffer the penalty of the rela- 
tionship. Indeed, their burrowing habits 
justify those who regard them with sus- 
picion. It is curious to find that Mr. Thorold 
Rogers thought rabbits were but recently 
introduced in the thirteenth century, in the 
latter half of which one of them would sell 
for one-third of the price of a wether (‘ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages,’ p. 84). This 
makes it possible that Brother Rabbit is not 
at home in the earliest folk-lore of these 
isles. At present, however, he is a subject 
tabooed aboard ship, as Y. T.’s example 
shows. 

Fife fishermen, it is noted in ‘ County 
Folk-Lore,’ vol. vii. pp. 124, 125 (F. L. 8.), ; 
“* won't speak about pigs, and if any one was to 
mention pork on board it would be sure to bring 
onastorm. Rabbits are the same. I have heard 
them tell of a boat’s crew who landed on the 
Hay, killed some rabbits, and started for home, 


but were lost on the voyage. It was the 
rabbits.,’ 


It is plain that it does not do to injure the 
bodies in which strange spiritual powers 
take up their abode, and that it is dangerous 
to speak of them lest words should offend. 
There may be telepathic communication of 
which we are little aware ; but, at any rate, 
we know that if we talk of the devil we may 
expect to see him. ; 

It is not unlikely that fishermen object to 
speak of the giving out of anything whatso- 
ever. In Shetland formerly 


To be lost was expressed as having ‘ gone to 
itself,’ broken, ‘made up’; and the end was 
called the damp.’—Spence’s ‘Shetland Folk- 
Lore,’ p. 120. 
The men had a vocabulary of Norse words 
which they used to indicate things and 
conditions relating to their occupation, and 
applied to sundry needs of life ashore. Mr. 
Spence gives interesting lists of these terms. 
Possibly some spirit of tree-worship dimly 
survives in the dislike to stick a knife into 
wood or to look through a ladder, but I 
seem to have met with a better explanation 
of the last scruple than any I am now able 
to offer. Sr. SwITHIN. 


PETER JOYE (12 S. i. 110).—Information 
was desired about Peter Joyve’s son James. 
Thomas Hearne spent Sunday evening, 
Aug. 18, 1723, with Mr. Thomas Serjeant and 
Mr. Charles and Mr. James Joye. He notes 
that ‘“‘ the two Joyes are Brothers, and very 
rich.’ Another mention of James Joye, 
under Aug. 21 of the same year, and two 
short letters from him to Hearne, and a reply 
of Hearne’s, show that James was a book- 
collector and a_ subscriber to Hearne’s 
publications. See the Oxford Hist. Soe. 
edition of Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and Collections,’ 
vol. viii. pp. 79, 108, 317, 318. 
This is merely given at a venture, as 
G. F. R. B. does not date his Peter Joye. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE SHADES, Lonpon Bripce (12 S. i. 
110).—Although he does not refer to it, MR. 
REGINALD Jacoss -is, I am _ confident, 
familiar with the description of these in- 
teresting vaults in Herbert’s ‘ History of 
St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane,’ part ii. p. 106. 
Richard Thomson no doubt again mentioned 
the Shades in ‘ Tales of an Antiquary,’ first 
series, 1827, second series, 1839; and some 
useful references would occur in the records 
of the Fishmongers’ Company. 

In 1827, when Thomson’s ‘ Chronicles of 
London Bridge’ were published, the premises 
were occupied by Wooding & Son. 





ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘they never mentioned the end of anything. 
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‘THe LADIES OF CASTELLMARCH’ (11 S. 
xii. 360, 407, 487 ; 12S. i. 53).—Mr. JoHNSON 
says that ‘“ Hell’s Mouth, Porth Neigwl, or 
Port Nigel are all one and the same.” No one 
denies it. Of course they are, but what 
I do deny is that Castellmarch is situated on 
Porth Nigel, which is a very different matter. 
My statements are based, not only on per- 
sonal knowledge, but on the British Ordnance 
map of the district, and a glance at this 
““ will convince the most sceptical,” and I 
hope your correspondent also. 

Porth Neigwl or Nigel is a deeply indented 
bay some four miles long on the west of 
Cilan Head. It derives its name from that 
hero of romance and history, Sir Nigel de 
Loring, who was granted the neighbouring 
Jands in reward for his war services. When 
driven into this bay by a gale or contrary 
winds, it is very difficult for a vessel to beat 
out again; hence there have been wrecks, 
and the natives have christened it, as they 
christen all such bays, Hell’s Mouth. (There 
is another Hell’s Mouth near Cemaes in 
Anglesey.) 

On the east side of Cilan Head, and divided 
from Porth Neigwl by this large promontory, 
is the bay on which the village of Abersoch 
and the house of Castellmarch are situated. 
It would be absurd to call this bay Hell’s 
Mouth, as there is good anchorage near 
St. Tudwal’s Islands a short distance out. 
Hence the bay is marked St. Tudwal’s Road 
on the Ordnance map, and is generally called 
Abersoch Bay by the public. 

If the German map referred to connects 
this bay with Porth Neigwl or gives them 
both the same name, then it is hopelessly 
wrong. JosEPH C. BRIDGE. 

Chester. 


MARQUESS OF CARNARVON (12 S. i. 91).— 
Apparently there has only been one Mar- 
quisate of Carnarvon in the English peerage 
ever created. James Brydges, already Vis- 
count Wilton and Earl of Carnarvon (so 
created Oct. 19, 1714), was created Marquis 
of Carnarvon and Duke of Chandos, April 29, 
1719, and these titles were inherited by his 
son Henry Brydges, 1744-71, and by his 
grandson James Brydges, 3rd Marquis of 
Carnarvon and 3rd Duke of Chandos from 
1771 to 1789, when they became extinct. 

There have been three Earldoms of 
Carnarvon. (1) Robert Dormer, 2nd Baron 
Dormer of Wenge, co. Bucks, was created 
Viscount Ascott and Earl of Carnarvon, 
Aug. 2, 1628, by King Charles I., titles which 
became extinct in 1709 on the death of his 
son Charles Dormer, the 2nd Earl. (2) James 





Brydges, 9th Baron Chandos of Sudeley 
Castle, co. Gloucester, was created Viscount 
Wilton and Earl of Carnarvon, Oct. 19, 1714, 
by King George I., titles which became 
extinct, as above stated, in 1789. (3) Henry 
Herbert, Ist Baron Porchester of High 
Clere, co. Southampton, was created, July 3, 
1793, by King George IIT., Earl (of the Town 
and County) of Carnarvon—a title held by 
his descendant, the present and 5th Earl. 
F. pe H. L. 


This title was bestowed upon JameS 
Brydges, who, having succeeded his father 
as 9th Baron Chandos of Sudeley Castle, on 
Oct. 16, 1714, was, three days later, created 
Viscount Wilton and Earl of Carnarvon, 
which peerage was one of the fourteen con- 
ferred by George I. on the occasion of his 
coronation. On April 29, 1719, the Earl 
was advanced to the dignities of Marquess of 
Carnarvon and Duke of Chandos. This 
nobleman died Aug. 9, 1744. His only 
surviving son, and heir male, Henry, suc- 
ceeded him, and deceased Nov. 28, 1771, 
leaving an only son and heir, James, who 
passed away Sept. 29, 1789, s.p.m., when 
all the above honours became extinct in the 
Brydges family. 

The title of Marquess of Carnarvon has 
never since been revived. 

Fuller particulars concerning the above 
three Marquesses will be found in Doyle, 
‘ Official Baronage of England,’ vol. i. 
pp. 339, 355-8; and Gibbs, ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vol. iii. pp. 45, 129-33. 

Francis H. REiTOon. 

8 Lansdowne Road, East Croyden. 


James Brydges, 9th Baron Chandos, 
lst Viscount Wilton, and Ist Earl of Carnar- 
von, was created Marquess of Carnarvon 
and Duke of Chandos April 30, 1719. His 
grandson James, 3rd Duke and Marquess, 
died without male issue Sept. 29, 1789, 
when his titles became extinct. 

H. Junius Harpwicke, M.D. 

Southfield Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


[Mr. A. R. Bary and G. F. R. B. thanked for 
replies.] 


FEMALE NOVELISTS, 1785-1815 (12 8S. i. 
111).—3. Mary Ann Cavendish Bradshaw 
was the eldest daughter of James St. John 
Jeffreyes of Blarney Castle, co. Cork, and 
niece of John, first Earl of Clare, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. She married in 1784 
the sevengi Earl of Westmeath, and was 
the mother of the eighth Earl, who became 
in 1822 Marquis of Westmeath. She was 
divorced in October, 1796, and married, in 
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the following month, the Hon. Augustus 
Cavendish Bradshaw, son of the first Baroness 
Wate:park and sometime M.P. for Castle 
Rising. Under the name of Priscilla Par- 
lante, she published ‘ Memoirs of the Countess 
d’ Alva.’ 

10. Mrs. Byron. In the ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors,’ 1816, this 
lady is stated to be the daughter of an 
attorney, and the widow of a physician of 
eminence at Hull. W. H. Davin. 


4. Mrs. Bridget also wrote ‘ The Baron of 
Falconberg, or Child Harold in Prose,’ 1815. 

6. The name of the authoress of ‘ The 
Cave of Cosenza,’ 1803, was Eliza Nugent 
Bromley. 

9. Mrs. H. Butler also wrote ‘ Count 
Eugenio,’ 1807. G.. 2, a. i: 


** DRINGER ” AT HARROW (11 S. xii. 473).— 
The pleasant addition of a strawberry cream 
ice to a dish of strawberries and cream was a 
well-known luxury at Winchester in the 
early fifties. But my recollection is that it 
was then an expensive form of enjoyment. 
The ice alone cost sixpence, and another 
sixpence was involved in the purchase of 
strawberries and cream. The modest Wyke- 
hamical purse of those days did not always 
suffice for this indulgence. 

R. W. MERRIMAN. 

Marlborough. 


Stuart, Count D’ALBANIE (12 S. i. 110). —- 
I may mention that I have several letters of 
this nobleman, all signed ‘‘ The Count 
d’ Albanie.”’ 

He was Charles Edward Stuart, and great- 
grandson of the Young Pretender. His 
likeness to his ancestor Charles I. was most 
striking (see ‘ Beresford of Beresford,’ 
part iii. p. 85). 

He was evidently an authority on, and 
collector of, arms of offence, such as guns, 
swords, &c. CHARLES Drury. 

12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


Co. Jonn Pigott, p. 1763 (12 S. i. 69).— 
According to the Blue-book of Members of 
Parliament, John Pigott, Esq., was M.P. 
for Banagher in the 1761-8 Parliament, 
and not earlier. In that Parliament Sir 
John Meade, Bart., was elected in place of 
John Pigott, deceased (refer to Corrigenda, 
p- xl). John Pigott (perhaps the same) was 
elected for Maryborough in the 1727-60 
Parliament in place of William Wall, 
deceased, but Bartholomew William Gilbert 
was elected in place of John Pagott, “ not 
duly elected.”” The dates, other than those 
of the Parliaments, are not given. = , 





The above does not prove that Mr. 
Wm. Jackson Picort is mistaken, as there 
can be little doubt that the Returns of the 
Parliaments of Ireland in the Blue-book are 
not perfect; witness the fifteen pages of 
Addenda and Corrigenda. 

RoxBERT PIERPOINT. 


ALLEN AND FrrRers (12 S. i. 84).—May I 
make a correction in the interesting article- 
at this reference by pointing out that there 
is no connexion between Beoley, a village- 
2} miles north-east of Redditch, and the 
market town of Bewdley, about 3 miles from 
Kidderminster ? Beoley has never been 
known as Bewley, but Bewdley was an- 
ciently Beaulieu, and, like Beaulieu in Hants, 
may have been pronounced Bewley. 

Beoley was the home of the once important 
family of Sheldon, and what is still known 
as the Sheldon Chapel, on the north side of 
the chancel of the church there, contains a 
number of monuments to members of the 
family, including that of William Sheldon, 
who fought for Richard ITI. at Bosworth 
Field, and the brass of Franeis Sheldon, 
ob. 1631. The remains of many of the 
Sheldons lie in a vault beneath the chapel, 
which was restored in 1891]- 

It is curious to recall, in eonnexion with 
the narrative of Richard Allen, who died at 
Grantham in 1559, two tragedies that un- 
doubtedly occurred. On Nov. 6, 1468, 
whilst John Brome was assisting at Mass in 
the Church of the Whitefriars, he was called 
out by Richard Herthill, and stabbed by 
him in the porch of the chureh. 

In 1471 Nicholas Brome (the father of 
Constance Brome, who in 1497 beeame the 
wife of Edward Ferrers) avenged his father’s. 
death. Some time during that year he met 
Richard Herthill, his father’s murderer, and. 
in Longbridge field, near Warwiek, he “ sett 
upon him and in a duel slew him.” For this. 
crime—as the result of an arbitration at 
Coventry on March 18, 1471 /2—Nieholas. 
Brome was directed to find a priest to say 
mass daily for two vears in the ehurch of 
Baddesley Clinton for the souls of John 
Brome and Richard Herthill, and to pay 
Herthill’s widow 33s. 4d. 

The impetuous character of Nicholas 
Brome led him later into graver crime than 
that committed at Longbridge, for it 1s 
highly probable that, ina moment of passion, 
he murdered his chaplain in the hall at 
Baddesley Clinton. A royal pardon of 
Henry VII., dated Nov. 7, 1496, is evidence 
of some great crime or misdemeanour com- 
mitted by him before Nov. 7, 1485. Henry 
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Ferrers (born in 1549, and known as “‘ The 
Antiquary *’) states that Nicholas Brome 
obtained the Pope’s pardon, and that the 
towers of Baddesley Clinton and Packwood 
Churches are monuments of his penance. 
He died on Oct. 10, 1517, and was buried 
beneath “the blue marble stone at the 
entrance” of Baddesley Church. The story 
of both the crimes to which I have referred 
has often been told, and they are recounted 
at length in ‘ Baddesley Clinton, its Manor, 
Church, and Hall,’ by the late Rev. Henry 
Norris, F.S.A., published in 1897. 
A. C. C. 


Reference is made to “‘ Beoley or Bewley 
{now Bewdley), Worcestershire.” If I am 
not mistaken, the Beoley referred to is Beoley, 
near Redditch, where are the monuments of 
many generations of Sheldons in their 
chantry chapel on the north side of the 
chancel. The writer recalls one inscription, 
striking in its terseness and simplicity :— 

Quondam Randulphus Sheldon : 
Nune cinis, pulvis, nihil. 
Se bs ee Ee 


Dr. JOHNSON ON FisHING (11 S. xii. 462 ; 
12 S. i. 18, 98)—I have to thank Mr. 
DucpaLte Sykes for his quotation from 
Hazlitt, which is certainly sufficiently serious. 
Still, if the distinguished essayist were 
challenged for his authority, one feels con- 
fident he could offer nothing better than 
use and wont among those who loved to 
have a fling at anglers and their pastime. 
That Johnson, like any other sound moralist, 
would be quick to emphasize his disapproval 
of any man wasting his time and money in 
the constant pursuit of any form of sport 
one can easily understand, but to express his 
contempt for angling as such is quite another 
thing, and the presumption against his doing 
anything of the kind seems to me ex- 
ceedingly strong. 

Johnson read Walton’s book, and was so 
much pleased with it that he expressed his 
intention of writing a biography of the 
author. There is at this moment a copy of 
‘The Compleat Angler’ in existence, on the 
fly-leaf of which is written in Johnson’s hand- 
writing: “A pretty book, a very pretty 
book”; and I think it may be fairly said that 
it is in the highest degree improbable, to 
say the least of it, that he would have written 
this if he entertained that contempt for the 
subject-matter of the book which the tradi- 
tional saying attributed to him implies. 

Johnson was delighted with the delicate 
and gentle flavour of the good Royalist and 
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Churchman which breathes in Walton’s 
masterpiece, in spite of the writer's care to 
avoid anything in the least degree contro- 
versial, and Johnson was just the man to 
speak tenderly of the favourite pursuit of a 
man he liked. Reading between the lines, 
I am convinced Johnson angled himself. I 
have neither Boswell nor anything of 
Johnson at the moment by me, but any 
angler can see at a glance, as I did myself 
years ago, that in his Highland tour the 
Doctor was delighted when he came across 
the natives trout-fishing; heartily entered 
into the spirit of the work that was toward ; 
applauded Boswell’s own prowess with the 
rod, which, indeed, the latter displayed on 
Johnson’s urging him to show what he 
could do—and, if my memory does not play 
me false, the old man most certainly had a 
try himself. All this, of course, does not 
exactly prove the negative, but it certainly 
justifies one in insisting on something more 
convincing than we now have before ac- 
cepting the old sneer at the angler and his 
art as Johnson’s. Mona. 


DratH WaRRANTsS (12 S. i. 49, 111).— 
Mr. Eric Watson raises an interesting 
question. Apparently, the King personally 
did not sign the ‘‘ Recorder’s Report.” A 
copy of the *‘ Report’ on the case of Henry 
Fauntleroy, the forger, appeared in Bell's 
Weekly Messenger during December, 1824 :—- 

‘*To the Sheriffs of the City of London and the 
County of Middlesex, and also to the Governor of 
His Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate. 

‘““ This day was reported to the King in Council 
the following persons [the names are given in the 
Recorder’s Report] capitally convicted at the 
October Sessions of the General Gaol Delivery 
of Newgate—now it is His Majesty’s pleasure that 
execution be done on Henry Fauntleroy, on 
Tuesday next, Nov. the 30th. 

“This is to command you that execution be 
done on the body of the said Henry Fauntleroy 
on Tuesday next. 

** NEWMAN KNOWLys, Recorder. 

** London, Nov. 24, 1824.” 

According to a newspaper paragraph this 
‘Report * was sealed with a black seal, and 
it was occasionally referred to in the daily 
press as “‘ a warrant.’ King George IV. is 
said to have been present at a meeting of the 
Privy Council when the fate of Fauntleroy 
was determined. 

In former days, however, there seem to 
have been instances when the sovereign did 
actually sign the death warrant of important 
prisoners. Froude gives a circumstantial 
account of the signing of the warrant for the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Queen 
Elizabeth (‘ History of England,’ xii. 323-4). 
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Tn ‘The Pictorial History of England,’ by , last (1564 [this should be 1566]) to be beheaded— 


George L. Craik and Charles Macfarlane, ii. 
517, it is stated that Queen Mary signed the 
death warrant for Lady Jane Grey. Harri- 
son Ainsworth was a learned antiquary, and 
is generally correct upon important details of 
this kind. It would be interesting to have 
more information on the subject. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


RicHarD Witson (12 S. i. 9$0).—The 
following extract, dated about 1815, would 
seem to apply to the Richard Wilson in- 
quired about :— 


“Wilson, Richard, Esq., a magistrate for the 
county of Tyrone, and some years ago member 
of Parliament for the borough of Barnstaple in 
Devonshire. He was bred to the bar, and prac- 
tised some time in the Court of Chancery; but 
some disputes, and a separation from his wife, 
who was the daughter of the late Lord Rodney, 
occasioned his retirement into Ireland, where he 
now resides.” } 


Crosby's ‘ Contested Elections,’ 1838, gives 
Richard Wilson as successful at Barnstaple 
in 1796, and defeated there in 1790 and 


1802. W. B. 4H. 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(12 8. i. 49).—(1) Joannes Funccius, flor. 


1550. A life of Johann Funck, the celebrated 
Protestant divine, is given, one may be sure, 
by the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,’ a 
work on the reference shelves of the British 
Museum Reading Room. But one has only 
to dip into books that deal with the history 
of the sixteenth century in Germany to glean 
particulars of his career. He was born in 
1518 at Werden, near Niirnberg, married a 
daughter of the famous Osiander, and ac- 
companied his father-in-law to Prussia, then 
a duchy under its first secular ruler Albrecht, 
2» vassal of Poland, the Albrecht whose 
features are familiar to many from the title- 
pages of publications of the University of 
K6nigsberg and from Carlyle’s sketch :— 
“A man with high bald brow; magnificent 
spade-beard ; air much pondering, almost gaunt, 
—gaunt kind of eyes especially, and a slight cast 
in them, which adcs to his severity of aspect.” 
By Albrecht, Funccius was appointed 
Court preacher and, after he had recanted 
Osiander’s heresies, a ducal councillor. But 
polities cove his undoing. A prolonged 
dispute between Albrecht and the majority 
of his subjects resulted in a visit from a 
Polish commission, and Funccius, with two 
other “‘ Riithe,’’ was executed at Kénigsberg 
on Oct. 28, 1566. Carlyle (‘ Frederick,’ 
bk. iii. chap. vi.) has a brief reference to 
“one Funecius, a shining Niirnberg immigrant 
...-who from Theology got into Politics, had at, 


old Duke Albert himself ‘bitterly weeping” 


, about him ; for it was none of Albert’s doing.” 
' De Thou, ‘ Hist.,’ lib. xxxviii. vol. ii. p. 475, 





ed. 1733, gives an account of the transaction. 

One of the charges brought against 
Funccius was that he had urged his sovereign 
to take refuge with his kinsmen in Germany, 
as he could trust none of his Prussian sub- 
jects :— 

‘““Funccio crimini inter alia datum, auod seni 

principi stolidi juxta et perniciosi consilii auctor 
fuisset, ut, quando neminem in Borussia fidum 
subditum baberet, ad gentileis suos in Germaniam 
se reciperet.’”’—De Thou, loc. cit. 
Bayle, in his * Dictionnaire,’ has a short but 
characteristic article on Funccius, in which 
he deals out corrections of Moreri and Vossius 
and Melchior Adam, who “s’est éloigné de 
lexactitude.”” The couplet referred to in 
Bayle, and said to have been composed by 
Funccius shortly before his death, as a 
warning not to meddle with what lies outside 
one’s own sphere, is given by Pieter 
Burman the younger in his commentary 
on the ‘ Poemata’ of P. Lotichius Secundus, 
lib. i. viii. 11 :— 

Disce meo exemplo, mandato munere fungi, 

Et fuge, ceu pestem, THY TodumpayyLoovvnr. 
Burman refers to Melchior Adam, ‘ Vite 
German. Theologorum,’p. 197. 

Funccius was the author of commentaries 
on Daniel and the Apocalypse, and a 
‘Chronologia’ and ‘Commentarii Chrono- 
logici,, which, according to Bayle, started 
from the Creation and extended to a.p. 1552. 
In the ‘ Secunda Sealigerana’ we have the 
terse sentence: ‘‘ Funcius. On fait estat de 
lui, il est un des meilleurs, mais cependant il 
est plat.” EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


(12 S. i. 11, 94.) 
(5) and (6). M.A.Oxon. may like to know 
that Foster's ‘Judges and Barristers’ was 
never published. G. F. R. B. 


Metuops OF WAKING A SLEEPER (11 8. 
xii. 440, 489).—Apart from the reference to 
the legendary harp that woke King David 
every morning at daybreak, recorded in 
Chagiga, the only reference resembling in 
some regards that cited by your learned 
correspondent J. T. F. is to be found in 
Tamid, 27b and 28a, but the waking of the 
slumberer was by no means gentle. Every 
night (so runs the statement there) a special 
officer, accompanied by orderlies bearing 
torches, went the rounds of the city to 
discover whether the guards were at their 
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posts. If one failed to answer the greeting, 
“ Peace be with thee,”’ smartly, the orderlies 
beat him, and if that did not rouse the man, 
they set fire to his tunic. Probably that 
was the passage your esteemed contributor 
had in mind. At any rate, I can trace no 
other in the pages of the Gemara. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


J. G. Le Maistre, NovELIsT, 1800 (11 S. 
xii. 480 ; 12S.i. 14, 54).—I find in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of December, 1840 (p. 672), 
the following notice: “‘ Nov. 4, at Chelten- 
ham, aged 71, J. G. Lemaistre, esq.” In The 
Times of Nov. 7, 1840: ‘‘ At Cheltenham, 
on the 4th inst., John Gustavus Lemaistre, 
Esq., in the 72d year of his age.” 

You will note that in both cases, as on the 
title-pages of his books, the name is given as 
Lemaistre, not Le Maistre. 

M. Ray SANBORN. 

Yale University Library. 

ReEcIMENTAL NICKNAMES (12 S. i. 30, 74, 
138).—The nickname of the A.S.C. that will 
arouse the liveliest emotions of anger is not 
* Allv Sloper’s Cavaly,’ but “‘ Pickford’s 
Hussars.” A simple experiment will de- 
monstrate my accuracy. WwW 


Heratpry (12 8S. i. 50).—Consulting 
Papworth, the coat I find most like that 
blazoned by Cor. W. H. CHIppINDALL is: 
“ Argent, on a fess sa. a mullet or; Kighley 
or Kightley, co. Lancaster, and Keighley, 
co. York.” E. Leca-WEEKES. 


Hotes on Books. 


London County Council: Survey of London.— 
Vol. VI. The Parish of Hammersmith. (P. 8S. 
King & Son, 1l. 1s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH the records of Hammersmith are not 
so full of general interest as those of Chelsea and 
some other parishes, yet the reader will find in 
this volume, quite apart from its stores of his- 
torical research, much that will attract him. 

It was not until 1834 that this parish 
was separated from Fulham, and the fact that 
in 1630 it had only a chapel of ease suggests 
that the various parts of the district were hardly 
joined in a single community, so that it is doubt- 
ful within what limits the name Hammersmith 
should be properly applied. There have been 





some fantastic suggestions as to the origin of | 


the name ; 
face that “‘ its derivation is obscure, and so far 
no serious attempt has been made to collect all 
the forms which it has taken in the past. In 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ we are told that 


but Mr. Norman tells us in his Pre- | 


the name appears in the early form of Hermodes- | 


wode. This, however, which occurs in Domes- 
day, represents the modern Harmondsworth. 
Later in the same article it is added that Hammer- 


smith probably means Hamer’shythe, or haven, 
in which case it might have become Hamersy 
or Hamerithe, but certainly would not have 
assumed its present form.’ Mr. Norman sets 
aside Faulkner’s attempt to derive the name 
from Hamhythe, and thinks that the derivation 
from Hamers Mythe, though rejected by the 
Rev. J. B. Johnston in his ‘ Place-Names of 
England and Wales, 1915, is the true one. 
‘* Hamers,’ Mr. Norman contends, “‘ is doubtless. 
the genitive singular of a personal name, spelt 
Hamer in Domesday Book, which occurs, with 
slight variations, in several Northern languages. 
At present the form Hamersmyth has been traced 
no further than the reign of Edward II.” 

The two most important houses in the district 
were Butterwick’s (near the church) and Palings- 
wick (Ravenscourt) Park. These are fully de- 
scribed by Mr. W. W. Braines, who has bestowed 
much pains on his researches. Hammersmith, 
like all modern suburbs, has suffered from 
‘* developments.” The beautiful houses of the 
Upper and Lower Malls ‘‘ have been gradually 
disappearing,” and “ the last relics of a peaceful 
and picturesque hamlet are seriously imperilled.”’ 
Bradmore House (formerly Butterwick), with its 
orchards, gardens, beautiful trees, and lovely 
walks, has disappeared, and the land is now in 
the occupation of the London General Omnibus 
Company. However, the architectural main 
features of the frontage have been preserved, 
and the fine decorative woodwork of the principal 
room has been refixed in the billiard-room specially 
built to receive it. This woodwork is the property 
of the London County Council. On the first 
Monday of every month the public are admitted 
to the room from 10 A.M. to noon. Sir Elijah 
Impey was born in this house on June 13, 1732,as 
recorded by Mr. WILMOT CORFIELD at 11 S. xi. 
394. Palingswick (Ravenscourt Park Manor House) 
is now the public library. 

Other houses of special interest include Fairlawn, 
where Dr. Burney had a school (his classical library 
is now in the British Museum); the Vicarage 
containing fine examples of Adam fireplaces, 
and full of beautiful architectural detail of the 
period ; and The Seasons, No. 17, and The Doves 
Inn, No. 19 Upper Mall—the former named after 
Thomson’s poem, which, according to local 
tradition, was partly written there. Sussex 
House is said to have obtained its name as an 
occasional residence of the Duke of Sussex (1773- 
1843), but the editor considers it to be more 
probable that it merely commemorates his associa- 
tion with the locality. He laid the foundation- 
stone of Hammersmith Bridge in 1825. The parish 
church, dedicated in the name of St. Paul, was 
erected in the years 1882-91. It has a peal of eight 
bells, three of which bear the inscription, ‘‘ Ex Dono 
Nicolai Crispi Armigeri Deo Ecclesie, 1639.’’ 
The pulpit, the gift of Prebendary Ingram, is a 
beautiful example of work in the style of Grinling 
Gibbons; it was formerly in the church of All 
Hallows, Thames Street, now demolished. 

Modern Hammersmith will for ever be associated, 
with the name of William Morris, for, as all know, 
it was at Kelmscott House, No. 26 Upper Mall, 
that he lived from 1878. In 1890 he founded 
the Kelmscott Press, which he set up at Sussex 
Cottage, within a few yards of his dwelling. 
Early in the nineteenth century Sir Francis 
Ronalds lived in this house, and a tablet on the 
wall records that he, with the assistance of Sir 
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‘Charles Wheatstone, then a boy of 14, invented 
the electric telegraph. In the garden he laid 
-eight miles of cable, fragments of which were dug 
up in 1871, and are preserved in the Pavilion 
Messen at Brighton, and at South Kensington. 
From 1868 to 1877 the house was occupied by 
George Macdonold, and was then known as The 
Retreat. Morris renamed it after his beautiful 
-old home in Oxfordshire, ‘‘ and he liked to think 
that the water which ran under his window at 
Hammersmith had passed the meadows and grey 
gables.” 

Another well-known Hammersmith resident 
was Frederic George Stephens, who lived until 
his death in 1907 at 9 Hammersmith Terrace. 
He was the art critic of The Atheneum from 1861 
to 1900,and was the model for the head of Christ 
in Madox Brown’s ‘Christ washing Peter’s 

eet.” 

The plates and plans in the volume (121 in 
number) are, as in the previous sections of the 
Survey, beautifully executed, and too great praise 
can hardly be accorded to the careful work of the 
joint editors, Mr. James Bird and Mr. Philip 
Norman. 


The Study of Shakespeare. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson. (Bell & Sons, 4s. 6d. net.) 


THIs is a manual for students, written in rather 
abrupt, careless English, full of lively ideas, and 
eagerly suggestive. The weakest part of it is the 
biography of Shakespeare with which it begins. 
We were nearly “ put off ’’ the book altogether by 
it; but, persevering, found ourselves rewarded. 
The dissertation on the Elizabethan stage is both 
entertaining and useful. Prof. Stephenson makes 
-out a very good case for the idea that they were 
able, at the Globe, to darken the stage. His 
theory of the “‘ hut” is that it was the receptacle 
for the rollers of those painted cloths whence they 
were let down as wanted to form the background 
of the inner scene. We think he is right in giving 
the Elizabethans credit for ingenuity enough to 
stage their plays at least as effectively as a 
tolerably resourceful amateur troupe can do nowa- 
days; and he supports his opinion by giving the 
reader lists of stage properties, &c., of which we 
have the actual detail. 

Eleven of the plays are subjected to more or less 
close discussion. In these, we think, Prof. 
Stephenson does not quite keep clear of the 
common mistake of over-rating the subtlety and 
comprehensiveness of Shakespeare’s intention, 
and under-rating his luck. But he points out 
well the true bearings of construction, and has 
some excellent things to say concerning the rela- 
tion of the plays to Elizabethan commonplaces of 
thought and custom, especially so in regard to 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ The “study” of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ again, is an acute and care- 
fully worked out piece of criticism ; so is that of 
the function of the ghost in ‘ Hamlet.’ On the 
character of Hamlet (though we agree with him 
in thinking that Hamlet was neither mad nor yet, 
accurately speaking, philosophical) we found him 
less satisfactory. In fact, as to character, one of 
the chief impressions left with us by the book as 
a whole is that of a curious incompatibility 
between the Elizabethan and the American 
temperament. Shakespeare’s men and women 
seem to suffer a sort of transposition from one 
key to another at the hands of their trans- 





atlantic critics. We do not mean this as dis- 
paragement, for no doubt it is what a Crusader - 
would feel if he heard a modern European reckon- 
ing up the abilities of Coeur-de-Lion or Louis IX,, 
or, in general, of the men who meet us in the 
Chronicles. 

Where, in this dealing with Shakespearian 
characters, the divergence begins is, perhaps, in 
a tendency to over-define this or that aspect. 
Something of the same sort may be observed in 
Prof. Stephenson’s description of Shakespeare’s 
London, where several things—such as_ the 
hospitals, the schools, the life of the merchants 
and the wealthy—are lightly touched on, oromitted 
altogether, while great emphasis is laid on the 
gutters, the noises, and the overhanging gables. 

The chapters on the Plays are written as a 
running commentary, supposed to be read with a 
text in one’s hand. ithout subscribing to 
every word of it, we should certainly recommend 
the book to the attention of those who may have 
the idea of reading the plays again after having, 
perhaps, neglected them, or only read them in 
youth, and more or less unguided. 





Obituary. 


HENRY NICHOLSON ELLACOMBE. 


OuR readers will regret to hear of the death of our 
old and valued correspondent Canon Kllacombe ot 
Bitton. His contributions to our columns, though 
somewhat intermittent, range over a long period of 
— and preceding his name in the Indexes we 

ave that of his father. This succession occurs 
also in the main business of his life, for in 1850 he 
succeeded his father as Vicar of Bitton, near 
Bristol, and inherited likewise the vicarage garden, 
which, through his enthusiasm and skill, has 
become so well known tolamateur horticulturists. 
Evidences of his work and knowledge as a gardener 
are to be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ but he wrote also on 
ecclesiastical and literary subjects. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


NEw 
DAMANT. 

Mr. A. CoLtincwoop LEr.—Letter forwarded to 
Mr. Maurice Jonas. 


Haven, Conn. — Forwarded to Mrs 


Mr. M. L. R. BREeESLAR (“Parallel between 
Goethe and Shelley ’’).—Probably the lines sought 
are those of the harp-player’s song in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre,’ book ii. xiii—‘‘ Wer nie sein 
Brod mit Thranen ass,” &c. 

Mr. APPERSON (‘ Village Pounds ’’).—CoL. 
FYNMORE refers to 5 S. vii. 400 for a note about a 
pound at Leeds: ‘‘ Impounded in the Pinfold, 
Edward Street, Leeds, a brown mare,” mentioning 
that in this case the impounder appears to be called 
the “ Pinder.” 

CorricEnpuM.—K. B. pe C. writes: “I beg, 
with permission, to correct an_unfortunate slip in 
eb geen cay on p. 125, col. 2, line 32. he 

acomb coat is: Per chevron az. and erm., in chief 
two lions’ heads erased arg. (Herald’s Coll. 1672). 
(‘...heads erased of the second’ is another version). 
The Alleyne coat is as stated: Per chevron gu. and 
erm., in chief two lions’ heads erased or (Herald's 
Coll.) 1769.” 








